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Summary 


A  SEMl.MONTHLy  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


Federal  aid  to  education  legislation  will 
not  be  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  Easter,  according  to  Rep,  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
In  addition,  the  New  York  Democrat  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  last  month  that  he  would  not  press  for  inclusion 
of  a  racial  discrimination  ban  in  education  bills  if 
he  felt  that  President  Kennedy,  by  executive  order, 
would  enforce  laws  against  discrimination. 

On  Feb.  20,  President  Kennedy  submitted  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  aid  to  education  to  Congress.  Under  the 
three-year  plan,  every  state  would  receive  at  least 
$15  a  year  for  each  pupil.  Mississippi,  the  lowest 
income  state,  would  get  $29.67  the  first  year,  $33.80 
the  second  year,  and  $37.69  the  third  year.  Indiana, 
at  the  mid-point  of  the  income  scale,  would  receive 
$181.51,  $21.08  and  $23.52  during  the  same  period. 
The  Presidents  proposals  also  cover  college  scholar¬ 
ships,  loans  for  college  construction  and  vocational 
education:  (See  page  5). 

A  national  peace  corps  will  be  approved 

at  this  session  of  Congress  and  will  be  “ready  to  go” 
early  next  year  “with  a  little  bit  of  luck,”  predicts 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  who  is  shaping  the  Administra¬ 
tion  plan. 

Federal  support  of  scientific  research  and 

development  will  amount  to  $9.1  billion  during  the 
1961  fiscal  year,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
announced  last  month.  This  compares  with  $7.4  bil¬ 
lion  in  1959  and  $8.6  billion  in  19^.  Forty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  total  federal  obligations  for  basic  research  were 
allocated  to  educational  institutions  last  year. 


{>arents  will  not  let  them  attend  integrated  schools,  a 
ocal  option  on  school  closing  and  reopening  in  inte¬ 
gration  crises  and  revised  procedures  of  appeals  from 
local  boards  on  pupil  placement  cases. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  in  an  editorial  on  the 
Georgia  action  commented,  “Thus  one  of  the  staunch¬ 
est  of  the  ‘Old  South’  has  departed  the  dwindling 
ranks  of  the  segregation  states.  Now  only  three— South 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  —  remain,  and 
however  much  they  might  deride  the  departure  of 
others  from  the  fold,  Georgia’s  example  must  cer¬ 
tainly  serve  as  handwriting  on  the  wall.” 

Plans  to  give  N,  Y,  college  students  $100 

to  $300  a  year  toward  their  tuition  if  they  attend 
sectarian  or  other  private  colleges  in  the  state  have 
nm  into  opposition.  Critics  contend  the  plan  is  an 
attempt  to  circumvent  a  provision  of  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  which  forbids  use  of  public  funds  “directly 
or  indirectly”  in  aid  of  sectarian  schools  or  colleges. 
Under  the  plan,  an  undergraduate  would  get  $300  a 
year  if  his  and  his  parents  income  were  less  than 
$1,800;  or  $200  a  year  if  it  were  between  $1,800  and 
$7,500  and  $100  a  year  if  it  were  over  $7,5(W, 

Less  than  200  urban  areas  will  absorb  over 
three-quarters  of  the  increase  in  public  school  en¬ 
rollments  in  the  next  10  years,  says  the  U.  S.  OflBce 
of  Education.  Decentralized  administration  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  common  in  these  very  large  systems. 
More  and  more  large  school  systems  will  be  sub¬ 
divided  for  certain  administrative  services.  The  U.S. 
OflBce  also  predicts  that  the  number  of  school  ^stricts 
will  go  below  20,000,  almost  all  non-operating  districts 
will  be  eliminated  and  most  new  districts  will  be  12- 
grade  units. 


Georgia  has  dropped  massive  resistance 

to  school  integration.  Early  last  month  S.  Ernest 
Vandiver  signed  three  bills  and  one  constitutional 
amendment  which  he  termed  “four  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  bills  to  be  signed  in  this  century”  in  Georgia. 
The  constitutional  amendment  seeks  to  piarantee 
“freedom  of  association”  among  school  children.  It 
still  must  be  approved  by  the  voters  in  the  November, 
1962,  general  election.  The  three  other  measures  pro¬ 
vide  tor  a  tuition  grant  program  for  children  whose 


A  full  understanding  of  the  Nazi  era  and 

its  evils  should  be  taught  to  school  children,  main¬ 
tains  the  Chicago  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The 
association  said  that  “there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  our  children  of  both  the  significance 
of  America’s  struggle  against  the  Nazi  swastika  and 
the  idealo^  for  which  it  stood,  as  well  as  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  positive  contribution  to  culture 
and  progress  made  by  various  ethnic  groups.” 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  electronic  Errors 
In  College  Entrance  Scores 

The  Education  Testing  Service  has  announced  that 
1,000  of  the  300,000  college  entrance  examinations 
given  last  December  were  incorrectly  scored. 

The  mixup  occured  for  two  reasons:  A  new  data 
recessing  machine  failed  to  read  some  student  identi- 
cation  numbers  placed  on  answer  sheets;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  students  copied  their  ID  numbers  incorrectly. 

The  Testing  Service  has  informed  administrators, 
whose  students  were  involved,  of  the  error,  and  at 
the  same  time  supplied  the  corrected  scores.  The 
errors,  chiefly,  were  in  the  scores  reported  for  Achieve¬ 
ment  rather  than  Aptitude  tests. 

Chicago  Will  End  Midyear  Graduations 
in  1964 

The  Chicago  Public  Schools  are  planning  to  termin¬ 
ate  the  last  of  their  midyear  graduating  classes  by 
February,  1964,  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  General  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  has  announced. 

Students  currently  scheduled  to  finish  either  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  school  in  February,  1965,  will 
be  accelerated  between  now  and  then  through  the 
device  of  doing  three  semesters’  work  in  two.  This 
will  mean  tliat  secondary  school  graduates  can  enter 
college  in  the  fall  of  1%4  instead  of  merely  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school  at  the  midyear. 

Chicago  is  now  studying  the  proposed  accelerated 
program.  Since  many  students  may  find  the  speedup 
difficult,  they  may  be  required  to  go  to  summer  school. 

The  new  program  will  be  put  into  motion  formally 
during  the  1961-62  school  year,  when  no  midyear 
kindergarten  classes  will  be  formed. 

—  From  the  Chicago  Schools  Journal,  Dec.,  1960 


*  TEACHER  TRAINING:  Should  Student 
Teachers  Train  in  Public  Schools? 

Is  it  the  public  school’s  job  to  train  student 
teachers?  asks  William  Bennie,  Miami  University,  in 
the  February  Overview.  In  bis  opinion,  teacher  train¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  administrators’  responsibilities. 
Teacher  education  is  a  state  function  and  public 
schools  are,  by  law,  state-owned  agencies.  What  could 
be  more  logical  than  to  combine  the  tw-o  in  the  public 
school  classroom? 

In  this  event,  the  problem  narrows  down  to  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  and  regular  staff,  “some  of  whom  must 


be  given  the  responsibility  for  supervising  their 
tyro  colleagues.”  Other  questions  raised  by  Bennie: 
Should  student  teachers  be  used  as  substitutes?  In 
extra-curricular  activities?  Homeroom  duties? 

Each  school  district  has  to  work  out  these  prob¬ 
lems  for  itself.  Bennie  gives  some  rule  of  thumb 
advice: 

—  Student  teachers  increase  the  workload  of  super¬ 
vising  teachers  —  they  are  not  intended  as  cheap 
labor  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  regular  staff. 

—  If  teachers  don’t  want  to  work  with  student 
teachers,  don’t  force  them  to.  Interest  and  willing¬ 
ness  are  necessary  for  successful  student-teacher  co¬ 
operation. 

—  Unless  student  teachers  work  with  regular  teach¬ 
ers  of  superior  ability,  there  will  be  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  new  teachers. 

—  For  the  sake  of  good  communication  between  the 
school  and  the  teacher-training  institution,  there 
should  be  campus  supervision  of  the  student  teacher’s 
work,  and  close  contact  between  student,  supervising 
teaching  and  campus  supervisor. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Television  in  Te.icher  Education;  Edwin  P.  Adkins,  ed.  Ameri¬ 
can  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  1201  16th  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  72pp.  Paper.  $1.50.  (Report 
on  possible  applications  of  ETV  in  teacher  training  programs, 
college  instruction  for  public  schools.) 

•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  U.S.  Classroom 
Shortages  Are  on  the  Increase 

Current  classroom  shortages,  as  of  the  fall  of  1960, 
were  pegged  at  142,100  public  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  rooms,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  an¬ 
nounced.  These  figures  are  based  on  reports  from  50 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1959,  tbe 
classroom  shortage  was  135,200,  an  increase  of  6,900 
non-existent  rooms. 

The  current  shortage  is  divided  into  66,100  addi¬ 
tional  rooms  needed  for  pupils  in  excess  of  normal 
capacity,  76,000  to  replace  obsolescence.  Pupil  over¬ 
crowding  in  excess  or  normal  capacity,  was  1,868,000 
kids,  or  122,000  over  the  1950  total. 

The  total  public  school  enrollment:  36.3  million 
pupils,  with  24.5  million  in  elementary  grades  and 
11.8  million  in  secondary  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
News:  How  It  Is  Written  and  Edited,  by  Lewis  Jordan.  New 
York  Times,  Office  of  Educational  Activities,  N.  Y.  36.  60pp. 
Paper.  $1.00.  (Stylebook  for  advisors  and  staffs  of  secondary 
school  newspapers.  Includes  many  reproductions  of  Times 
pages  to  shotv  editing  techniques.) 
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•  PROFESSION:  The  New  Frontier  of 
Dr,  Conant 

The  new  Conant  task  force  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  centered  in  a  study  of  the  education  of 
teachers,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  an¬ 
nounced  in  February.  To  finance  the  study,  the 
Carnegie  Corn,  has  given  a  grant  of  $300,000,  to  be 
administered  oy  the  Educational  Testing  Service  in 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

In  announcing  the  grant,  the  Carnegie  Corp.  stated: 
“Dr.  Conant  decided  to  enter  into  this  new  area  large¬ 
ly  because  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  teacher 
education  feel  that  such  a  study  by  him  would  be  of 
great  importance  at  the  present  time. 

“Among  the  topics  to  be  included  will  be  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  public  school  teachers  and  the  criteria 
for  their  employment  as  established  by  local,  regional 
and  state  education  authorities.” 

The  staff,  for  the  first  year,  includes:  John  I. 
Goodlad,  UCLA  (part-time);  Jeremiah  S.  Finch,  dean, 
Princeton  University;  William  H.  Cartwright,  Duke 
University  ;  Robert  F.  Carbone,  University  of  Chicago; 
and  senior  Conant  staff  member,  E.  Alden  Dunham. 

9  CURRICULUM:  Newspaper  and  School 
Work  Together  for  Current  Events 

Current  events  instruction  in  Los  Angeles  schools 
will  receive  a  boost  from  a  local  newspaper.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  recently  announced  that  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  weekly  current  events  study  guides,  coded  for 
CTade  level  and  class  subjects,  to  be  distributed 
uu-oughout  the  school  system. 

The  guides  will  supplement  other  class  material 
and  be  prepared  in  a  form  which  can  serve  as  the 
basis  for  class  quizzes.  In  addition,  monthly  il¬ 
lustrated  research  reports  on  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  current  events  students  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  Supplementary  material— reprints  of  regular 
news  stories  from  the  paper  and  other  matter  — will 
be  provided  when  the  teachers  think  it  will  fit  a 
class  need. 

The  new  program  will  be  directed  by  a  panel  of 
teacher  consultants  and  a  director  of  educational 
services,  paid  by  the  Times.  The  consultants  will 
make  quarterly  reports  and  evaluations  of  the  program 
to  district  curriculum  specialists. 

*  GUIDANCE:  Encourage  Junior  High 
Students  to  go  to  College 

Guaranteed  college  scholarships  for  able  junior 
high  students  at  the  end  of  their  senior  year  was 
recently  proposed  by  Dean  John  C.  Esty,  Jr.,  director 
of  scholarships  and  financial  aid  at  Amherst  (Mass.) 
College.  This  would  encourage  them  to  continue  their 
education.  Many  students  leave  school  or  choose  the 
wrong  high  school  programs  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  they  either  lack  the  ability  or  the  financial 
resources  to  continue  higher  education. 

He  also  proposed,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  junior 
high  student  interest: 


1.  That  colleges  invite  classes  of  junior  high  school 
students  to  visit  their  campuses. 

2.  That  colleges  operate  summer  guidance  and 
counseling  institutes. 

3.  That  colleges  send  literature  on  financial  aid 
and  admission  to  junior  high  schools. 

4.  That  colleges  independently  or  collectively 
make  guarantees  of  financial  aid  to  able  students 
“early  enough  to  promote  the  image  of  college  attend¬ 
ance  throughout  most  of  high  school.  If  lOth-grade 
scores  are  valid  predictors,  so  maybe  will  8th-grade 
scores,  and  perhaps  our  guarantees  could  stretch  back 
far  enough  to  encourage  an  able  8th  grader  bound  for 
the  commercial  curriculum  to  try  the  college  prepara¬ 
tory  curriculum  instead.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Vocational  Maturity  of  Ninth  Grade  Boys,  by  Donald  E. 
Super  and  Phoebe  L.  Overstreet.  Teachers  Colle&e,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.  27.  224pp.  $5.25.  (Career  Pattern  Study 
report  u:hich  discusses  ways  to  measure  vocational  maturity, 
its  relationship  to  other  personal  and  background  variables, 
vocational  and  counseling  psychology.) 

Counseling  in  Secondary  Schools,  by  John  W.  Loughary.  Har¬ 
per  <b-  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  153pp.  $3.00.  (Basic 
guidebook  on  school  counseling  per  se.  Intended  to  assist 
counselors  in  developing  concepts  atul  goals  in  work  with 
students.) 

*  DISCIPLINE:  Making  a  Decision  on 
the  Occasional  Delinquent 

Disciplinary  action  with  habitual  offenders  or 
flagrant  violations  is  usually  easy  for  the  principal, 
Leon  D.  Horowitz  writes  in  the  December  Baltimore 
Bulletin  of  Education.  The  principal  knows  the  of¬ 
fender  through  frequent  trips  to  his  office,  and  his 
roblem  area  has  generally  Tbeen  pretty  well  defined 
y  the  guidance  counselor. 

But  what  about  the  “petty  instances  of  person¬ 
ality  problems,”  wherein  a  child  appears  in  his  office 
for  the  first  time?  Since  the  principal  knows  only 
the  child's  name,  and  the  nature  of  the  small  offense, 
how  can  he  make  a  wise  decision  in  regard  to  disci¬ 
pline?  He  can  get  the  child’s  cumulative  record; 
there  may  be  a  cue  there,  but  only  a  slight  one  if 
the  violator  is  not  a  cronic  offender. 

One  technique  that  Horowitz  suggests  as  often 
revealing  is  to  ask  the  child  to  do  some  autohiograph- 
ical  writing.  This  serves  several  purposes:  It  is 
usually  unwise  to  send  the  child  back  to  the  class¬ 
room  immediately,  and  it  gives  the  child  something 
tangible  to  do  while  waiting. 

Frequently,  this  writing  exercise  will  allow  the 
child  to  reveal  enough  about  himself  to  give  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  person  handling  the  case.  Often,  the 
writing  will  reveal  a  serious  need  for  counseling 
in  which  case  he  can  be  referred  to  his  guidance 
counselor. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  in  American  Society,  by  Tyrus  Hillway.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston.  530pp.  $6.00.  (^neral  back¬ 
ground  text  for  teacher-training  program  use.  Outlines  U.  S. 
school  system,  levels  of  education  and  the  profession.  Se¬ 
lected  bibliography;  film  list.) 
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•  ETHICS  &  VALUES:  Can  Teen-Agers 
Make  a  Go  of  Marriage? 

Teen-age  marriages  are  more  likely  to  fail  than 
those  of  more  mature  individuals,  reports  Lee  G. 
Burchinal  in  the  February  PTA  Magazine.  Teen-age 
marriages  usually  curtail  tlie  youngsters’  formal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  hence  not  only  sell  them  short,  but  also 
the  nation,  desperately  in  need  of  enlightened  and 
literate  citizens. 

Some  of  the  hazards  arising  from  too-young  mar¬ 
riages,  Dr.  Burchinal  suggests,  are  the  following: 

—  Brief  courtships.  An  Iowa  study  showed  that 
54%  of  the  girls  married,  of  high  school  age,  had 
known  their  husbands  less  than  a  year,  and  62%  were 
engaged  for  less  than  six  months  or  not  at  all. 

—  Economic  problems.  In  the  same  study,  “incomes 
of  the  husbands  ranged  from  zero  to  $110  a  week.” 
The  majority  had  lived  at  one  time  —  or  continuously 
—  with  their  families. 

—  Early  parenthood.  Before  these  youngsters  can 
develop  a  satisfactory  married  relationship,  the  first 
baby  arrives.  The  budget  is  stretched  beyond  the 
breaking  point,  and  again  families  must  step  in,  often 
with  crippling  advice. 

The  article  gives  specific  pointers  for  parents,  who 
are  urged  to  prepare  children  for  dating,  give  them 
a  realistic  concept  of  marriage  and  encourage  them 
to  seek  professional  counseling  before  marriage.  The 
result,  Burchinal  writes,  would  be  fewer  early  mar¬ 
riages  and  better  preparation  of  young  people  for 
marriage,  “whether  they  marry  before  or  after  20.” 


*  LANGUAGES:  Language  Learning  Can 
Be  Stimulated  by  Rewards 

When  a  student  studying  a  foreign  language  gi\'es 
a  correct  answer,  he  should  be  rewarded,  suggests 
Robert  L.  Politzer,  associate  professor  of  French  and 
Romance  Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

“Language  is  two  things  —  behavior  and  pattern,  ’ 
he  states.  “As  behavior,  our  speech  is  basically  a 
set  of  responses  to  stimuli.  The  important  part  of 
language  learning  is  the  reinforcement  of  correct 
responses  —  and  the  best  reinforcement  of  correct 
responses  is  reward. 

“If  the  student  learning  a  foreign  language  gives 
a  correct  response,  his  reward  comes  immediatelv  with 
the  teacher’s  recognition.  At  any  rate,  punishment 
of  wrong  responses  is  not  as  effective  as  recognition 
of  the  right  ones.  Rewarding  even  a  partially  correct 
answer  may,  in  the  long  run,  do  more  than  punishing 
a  wrong  answer.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Handbook  of  Latin  Literature,  by  H.  }.  Rose.  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co.,  3(X)  Park  Ave.  S..  N.  10.  557pp.  Paper.  $2.15.  (Com- 
pcmlium  of  all  Latin  writers  from  275  B.  C.  to  117  A.  D. 
Includes  classical  and  post-classical  pagan  authors  and  a 
selection  of  Christian  writers.  .  Very  useful  as  history  refer- 
■ence  as  well  as  a  Latin  Literature  dictionary.  Copious  foot- 
.notes;  bibliography.) 


•  ART:  Is  Your  Art  Program  Using 
Questionable  Materials? 

There  are  no  “quick  and  easy”  procedures  for  teach¬ 
ing  art  to  children,  cautions  Alfred  W.  Bleckschmidt, 
supervisor  of  fine  art  in  the  Missouri  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Writing  in  the  February  School 
and  Community,  Bleckschmidt  questions  the  use  of 
“pattern  books,  punch-out  cards,  cut-out  designs”  as 
being  an  easy  way  out  in  teaching  art. 

Bleckschmidt  explains  his  position  thus:  “Art, 
like  any  other  learning  area,  to  be  an  experience  of 
real  learning  value,  must  permit  the  child  to  show 
individuality  and  must  allow  the  teacher  to  observe 
growth.  A  patterned  art  experience  does  neither. 
There  is  perhaps  no  greater  disservice  to  the  child 
than  to  permit  him  to  work  in  a  so-called  ‘art  expe¬ 
rience’  found  in  following  ready-made  patterns,  de¬ 
signs  and  cut-outs.” 

Growth,  Bleckschmidt  observes,  can  be  measured 
only  when  a  child’s  errors  and  accomplishments  are 
observed,  evaluated  and  guided  toward  correction.  If 
the  child  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
ability  he  has,  then  there  can  not  be  a  meaningful  art 
experience.  The  most  accurate  appraisal  of  a  child’s 
ability  is  the  measure  of  his  ability,  not  that  of  some 
body  else. 


•  SCIENCE:  Adequate  Preparation  for 
the  Classroom  Teacher 

“There  is  scarcely  a  teacher  in  our  school  who  feels 
adequately  prepared  in  science.  Have  you  any  sug¬ 
gestions  for  us?”  This  question  appeared  in  the 
February  Instructor.  In  reply,  Glenn  O.  Blough, 
science  adviser  for  the  magazine,  suggested: 

•  Single  out  three  or  four  significant  problems  for 
study  during  the  year  by  whatever  method  of  content 
selection  used  in  your  school. 

•  Read  subject  matter  on  your  own  level  and  on  that 
of  the  children. 

•  Do  some  e.\periments. 

•  Use  your  textbooks  for  guides.  Later,  you  will 
need  to  rely  less  and  less  on  them. 

•  Use  the  valuable  suggestions  in  the  teacher’s  man¬ 
uals  accompanying  the  textbooks. 

•  Work  with  the  children  in  assembling  equipment 
you  will  need. 

•  Use  the  same  method  of  study  that  you  use  in 
teaching  social  studies  or  any  other  subject  area.  If 
you  are  a  good  teacher,  you  can  teach  science  as  you 
learn  it. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Saturday  Science,  Andrew  Bluemle,  ed.  E.  P.  Dutton  ir  Co., 
.300  Park  Ave.  S..  N.  Y.  10.  333pp.  $5.95.  (Essays  on  sci¬ 
entific  research,  present  and  future,  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  in  physics,  math,  chemistry  and  space  propulsion. 
.Authors  are  practicing  research  scientists.) 

[laboratories  in  the  Classroom.  Science  Materials  Center, 
Inc.,  59  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  96pp.  Paper.  $1.45.  (Collection  of 
.short  essays  by  27  educators  discussing  importance  of  science 
and  methods  for  teaching  various  aspects  of  the  science  cur¬ 
riculum.) 
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Education  Sununary  •  March  12,  1961 


Kennedy  Calls  For  "A  New  Standard  of 
Excellence  In  Education” 


The  following  is  from  President  Kennedy’s  February 
20th  special  message  to  Congress: 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter  than  our 
progress  in  education.  Our  requirements  for  world 
leadership,  our  hopes  for  economic  growth,  and  the 
demands  of  citizenship  itself  in  an  era  such  as  this 
all  require  the  maximum  development  of  every  young 
American’s  capacity. 

The  human  mind  is  our  fundamental  resource.  A 
balanced  Federal  program  must  go  well  beyond  in¬ 
centives  for  investment  in  plant  and  equipment.  It 
must  include  equally  determined  measures  to  invest 
in  human  beings  —  both  in  their  basic  education  and 
training  and  in  their  more  advanced  preparation  for 
professional  work.  Without  such  measures,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  not  be  carrying  out  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  expanding  the  base  of  our  economic  and 
military  strength  .... 

Education  must  remain  a  matter  of  state  and  local 
control,  and  higher  education  a  matter  of  individual 
choice.  But  education  is  increasingly  expensive.  Too 
many  state  and  local  governments  lack  the  resources 
to  assure  an  adequate  education  for  every  child.  Too 
many  classrooms  are  overcrowded.  Too  many  teach¬ 
ers  are  under-paid.  Too  many  talented  individuals 
cannot  afford  tne  benefits  of  higher  education.  Too 
many  academic  institutions  cannot  afford  the  cost  of, 
or  find  room  for,  the  growing  numbers  of  students 
seeking  admission  in  the  Sixties. 

Our  twin  goals  must  be:  A  new  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  education  —  and  the  availability  of  such  ex¬ 
cellence  to  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pursue  it. 

I.  Assistance  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
....  I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  general  Federal  assistance  for  public  elemen- 
tarv,  and  secondary  classroom  construction  and  teach¬ 
ers*  salaries. 

Based  essentially  on  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  (S.  8),  although  beginning  at  a  more 
modest  level  of  expenditures,  this  program  would  as¬ 
sure  every  state  or  no  less  than  $15  for  every  public 
school  student  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  the 
total  amount  appropriated  ( $666,000,000  being 
authorized  in  the  first  year,  rising  to  $866,000,000  over 
a  three-year  period)  distributed  according  to  the 
equalization  formula  contained  in  the  last  year’s 
Senate  bill .... 

The  bill  which  will  follow  this  message  has  been 
carefully  drawn  to  eliminate  disproportionately  large 
or  small  inequities;  and  to  make  the  maximum  use  of 
a  limited  number  of  dollars.  In  accordance  with  the 
clear  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  no  elementary 
or  secondary  school  funds  are  allocated  for  constiuc- 
ting  church  schools  or  paying  church  school  teachers’ 
salaries;  and  thus  non-public  school  children  are 
rightfullv  not  counted  in  determining  the  funds  each 
state  will  receive  for  its  public  schools. 

Each  state  will  be  expected  to  maintain  its  own 
effort  or  contribution;  and  every  state  whose  effort 


is  below  the  national  average  will  be  expected  to 
increase  that  proportion  of  its  income  which  is  devoted 
to  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  .... 

II.  Construction  of  College  and  University  Facilities 
....  I  recommend  legislation  which  will: 

(1)  Extend  the  current  college  housing  loan  pro¬ 
ram  with  a  five-year  $250,000,000  a  year  program 
esigned  to  meet  the  Federal  Government’s  appro¬ 
priate  share  of  residential  housing  for  students  and 
faculty.  As  a  start,  additional 'lending  authority  is 
necessary  to  speed  action  during  fiscal  1961  on  ap- 
provable  loan  applications  already  at  hand. 

(2)  Establish  a  new,  though  similar,  long-term, 
low-interest  rate  loan  program  for  academic  facilities, 
authorizing  $300,000,000  in  loans  each  year  for  five 
years  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  classrooms, 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  related  structures  —  suflB- 
cient  to  enable  public  and  private  higher  institutions 
to  accommodate  the  expanding  enrollments  they  an¬ 
ticipate  over  the  next  five  years;  and  also  to  assist  in 
the  renovation,  rehabilitation,  and  modernization  of 
such  facilities. 

III.  Assistance  to  College  and  University  Students 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  initial  authorization  of  $26,250,000  of 
state-administered  scholarships  for  talented  and  needy 
young  people  which  will  supplement  but  not  sup- 
lant  those  programs  of  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
ents  which  are  now  in  operation. 

Funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  states  during  the 
first  year  for  a  total  of  25,000  scholarships  averaging 
$700  each,  37,500  scholarships  the  second  year,  and 
50,000  for  each  succeeding  year  thereafter. 

These  scholarships,  which  would  range  according 
to  need  up  to  a  maximum  stipend  of  $1,000,  would  be 
open  to  all  young  persons,  without  regard  to  sex,  race, 
creed  or  color,  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  — 
as  determined  on  a  competitive  basis  —  and  their 
financial  need.  They  would  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  college  of  their  choice,  and  free  to  select  their 
own  program  of  study.  Inasmuch  as  tuition  and  fees 
do  not  normally  cover  the  institution’s  actual  expenses 
in  educating  the  student,  additional  allowances  to  the 
college  or  university  attended  should  accompany  each 
scholarship  to  enable  these  institutions  to  accept  the 
additional  students  without  charging  an  undue  in¬ 
crease  in  fees  or  suffering  an  undue  financial  loss  .... 

IV.  Vocational  Education 

....  I  am  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  welfare  to  convene  an  advisory  body  drawn 
from  the  Educational  profession,  labor-industry,  and 
agriculture  as  well  as  the  lay  public,  together  with 
representation  from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor,  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reviewing  and  evaluating  the  current  National  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  Acts,  and  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  and  redirecting  the  program  .... 
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•  MUSIC:  Indianapolis  Teaches  Music 
by  School  Radio 

Two  series  of  music  broadcasts  are  currently  on 
the  air  from  Radio  Station  WIAN— FM,  Shortridge 
High  School  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  first  series  is 
for  1st  and  2nd  grades,  the  other  for  3rd  and  4th 
graders. 

The  same  tapes  are  broadcast  four  times  a  week 
to  receivers  in  elementary  classrooms,  thus  providing 
sufficient  repetition  for  more  complete  learning. 
Classroom  teachers  supplement  the  broadcasts  with 
preparations  and  followups,  and  individual  singing  by 
students.  Broadcast  time  is  at  the  same  time  as  the 
regular  music  periods,  to  prevent  taking  time  from 
other  subject  periods. 

These  tapes  are  made  in  the  music  laboratory  at 
the  Indianapolis  Instruction  center,  with  the  material 
taken  from  current  music  guides. 


•  AUDIO-VISUAL:  New  York  State’s  Ex¬ 
perimental  TV  Kits  for  Schools 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department  in  1959 
bought  three  closed-circuit  TV  packages  for  lending 
to  local  school  systems  throughout  the  state.  The 
purpose  was  to  enable  a  school  district  to  try  out 
educational  TV  on  its  own,  without  getting  involved 
in  a  large  financial  outlay. 

To  date,  60  school  districts  in  New  York  have 
borrowed  the  equipment  for  a  period  of  one-to-two 
weeks.  Of  these,  three  systems  have  since  installed 
their  own  circuits,  and  13  others  are  interested  in 
an  ETV  installation. 

Each  kit  consists  of  a  TV  camera,  dolly,  cables, 
floodlights,  classroom  receivers  and  an  audio-visual 
technician. 

The  result  of  the  New  York  experiment,  according 
to  Francis  E.  Almstead,  consultant  on  ETV  for  the 
NY  State  Education  Department,  showed  that  closed- 
circuit  TV  “was  best  adapted  to  situations  where 
science  teachers  wanted  to  conduct  science  experi¬ 
ments  or  other  demonstrations  for  a  large  number  of 
students  at  the  same  time.”  Equipment  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  a  teaching  tool  rather  than  as  a  replacement 
for  the  teacher,  can  be  had  for  about  $5,000,  he  es¬ 
timated.  Equipment  can  be  bought  under  Title  III 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 


Students  Use  Telephones  to  Improve 
Learning  Habits 

A  telephone  communications  svstem  that  helps  chil¬ 
dren  with  deficient  learning  abilities  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  Washington  University’s  Laboratory  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Prof.  George  Kreezer,  director  of 
the  school,  says  that  the  system  is  the  first  of  its 
land  to  be  developed.  Main  goals  are  to  help  the 
children  overcome  speech  handicaps  and  stimulate 
their  interest  in  learning. 


Each  child  has  a  partitioned  cubicle  for  periods 
of  individual  work,  provided  with  a  table,  chair  and 
plug-in  telephone.  By  means  of  a  portable  switch¬ 
board  operated  by  the  teacher ,  every  child  can  speak 
with  every  other  child  or  with  the  teacher. 

An  example  of  how  the  system  works:  One  child 
pretends  to  be  a  customer  phoning  a  grocery  store. 
The  child  asks  for  several  specific  items  and  another 
child,  playing  the  part  of  the  clerk,  writes  the  items 
down,  consults  a  list  of  prices  and  adds  them  up. 
In  this  way.  Prof.  Keezer  explains,  the  children  are 
stimulated  by  imaginative  play  situations  while  they 
are  learning  speech,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
skills. 


*  HEALTH:  A  New  Bulletin  for  Health 
Information 

Beginning  in  January,  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Department  of  Health  Education  began  a 
monthly  four-page  bulletin  to  summarize  the  signifi¬ 
cant  advances  in  health  education.  The  bulletin. 
Health  Education  Service  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 
will  be  mailed  to  a  selectea  list  of  instructors  for  this 
first  year  (1961)  on  a  frankly  experimental  basis. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  service. 

The  editors  of  the  bulletin  report  that  it  is  being 
published  because  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
with  the  vast  amount  of  health  information  published 
today,  and  that  “it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  fact  and  fallacy,  science  and  pseudoscience.” 

Entries  are  to  be  selected  “in  terms  of  their  general 
health  education  application.  Choices  of  items  and 
interpretation  to  students  at  the  proper  level  are,  of 
course,  prerogatives  of  the  teacher.’^ 

For  more  information:  Write  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  American  Medical  Association, 
535  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10,  Ill. 


A  New  Method  for  Preventing  and  Curing 
Tooth  Decay 

One  universal  affliction  of  mankind  may  soon  be 
less  painful,  if  test  tube  experiments  by  biochemists 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  prove 
practical. 

Drs.  Koulourides,  Cueto  and  Pigman  have  softened 
more  than  300  human  teeth  in  an  acetate  buffer  solu¬ 
tion,  then  exposed  them  to  chemical  rehardening 
agents.  They  found  that  teeth  with  enamel  arti- 
fically  softens  returned  to  their  original  hardness  in 
eight  days  when  placed  in  a  chemical  solution  of 
secondaty  calcium  phosphate  dihydrate.  Other  teeth 
soaked  in  a  synthetic  hydroxyapatite  solution  (con¬ 
taining  one  part  per  million  of  fluoride )  rehardened 
in  four  hours.  Hydroxyapatite  is  a  natural  inorganic 
component  of  teeth. 

If  a  practical  method  of  application  can  be  worked 
out,  this  means  that  tooth  enamel  could  be  rehard¬ 
ened  in  spots  affected  by  decay. 
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•  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 


Youth  and  the  University 

“Our  problem  as  educators  in  the  1960s, 
in  relating  the  individual  to  his  world,  is  to 
deal  directly  with  the  going  concerns  of 
contemporary  youth.  We  must  take  ser¬ 
iously  the  kind  of  truth  these  young  people 
are  bringing  to  us,  even  though  in  large 
areas  it  is  a  negative  truth  which  to  many 
people  seems  to  be  the  symbol  of  apathy 
and  the  sign  of  failure  of  American  youth. 

If  this  be  the  case,  what  are  some  of  the 
values  and  ideas  which  can  be  used  to  move 
education  and  American  culture  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction? 

The  present  state  of  the  academic  organi¬ 
zation  is  something  which  1  deplore.  I  be¬ 
lieve  sincerely  that  the  universities  —  those 
having  25,000-40,000  students  —  are  simply 
organizations  for  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion.  I  see  the  contemporary  American  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  huge  lecture  room  furnished 
with  a  corporation  desk  behind  which  sits 
the  academic  man,  dispensing  subject  mat-  i 
ter  to  the  student  at  as  hi^  a  salary  as 
he  can  command. 

The  student,  in  turn,  is  soaking  up  in¬ 
formation  like  a  sponge,  then  is  researched 
by  psychologists,  then  becomes  a  symbol  in  ^ 
a  national  testing  program,  but  is  never 
taken  seriously  as  an  individual  human  be¬ 
ing.  This  produces  certain  consequences  in 
terms  of  what  is  learned. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  we  are  teaching 
students  now  not  to  be  themselves  but  how 
to  cover  up.  It  is  like  the  aspect  of  real 
life  where  people  read  only  the  book  re-  , 
views  and  then  talk  to  each  other  about  the 
books. 

Most  education  is  like  that  —  students 
read  textbooks  and  anthologies,  take  survey 
courses,  and  they  never  get  close  to  the 
writers  or  the  real  issues  which  lie  behind 
the  reviews. 

The  awareness,  then,  that  there  are  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  American  student  body  is 
to  me  the  first  way  of  moving  past  our  ' 
present  situation  in  American  education.” 

—  Dr.  Harold  Taylor 
Stephents  College  Bulletin 
January,  1961 


^  TEACHING  MACHINE:  Teachers  of 
New  Techniques  must  go  back  to  school 

“If  we  took  teachers  out  of  their  classrooms  every 
fourth  year  and  put  them  in  special  collegiate  pro¬ 
-ams  designed  to  give  them  the  latest  results  of  pro¬ 
fessional  scholarship  and  a  knowledge  of  the  latest 
means  of  communicating  ideas,  facts  and  theories,  we 
might  have  at  least  the  beginnings  of  an  adequate 
educational  structure.” 

The  speaker;  Dr:  John  R.  Everett,  chancellor  of 
New  York’s  municipal  colleges,  in  an  address  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Parents  Association 
in  New  York.  His  query:  “What  peculiar  circumstan¬ 
ces  have  conspired  to  lock  our  educational  structure 
into  a  pattern  that  moves  at  glacial  speed  to  meet 
problems  which  arise  with  the  speed  of  lightning?” 

The  teaching  machine,  for  example,  is  one  field 
in  which  teachers  need  a  comprehensive  training,  he 
said.  Teaching  machines  have  been  experimented 
with  for  over  30  years,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  “certain  techniques  in  the  teaching  machine 
development  are  educationally  sound,”  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  faster  learning. 

“Yet,  even  today,  only  a  few  administrators  know 
about  the  process,  even  fewer  understand  it,  and  very 
few  teachers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  anything 
more  than  popular  news  stories  about  ‘teaching  mach¬ 
ines.’  ” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Communication  Media  and  the  School.  Year  Book  of  Education 
I960.  George  Z.  F.  Bereday  and  Joseph  A.  Lauwerys,  eds. 
World  Book  Co.,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  592pp.  $8.50. 
(Discussion  of  history  and  present  status  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  in  education  and  its  effect  on  educational  methods  and 
techniques.  Covers  theoretical  and  social  implications;  services 
and  uses;  area  studies  and  case  histories  in  the  U.  S.  and 
abroad.) 

•  LEARNER:  The  Art  of  Listening  In  the 
Learning  Process 

Listening  is  the  major  medium  of  learning.  Dr. 
Donald  E.  Bird,  professor  of  speech  at  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  Mo.,  said  in  New  York  recently.  Referring  to 
a  recent  survey  among  high  school  students,  in  which 
they  reported  that  they  spent  nearly  half  their  time 
in  listening.  Bird  pointed  out  that  the  students  re¬ 
ported  that  23%  of  their  time  is  spent  speaking, 
16%  in  reading  and  13%  in  writing.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  listening. 

But  how  well  do  people  listen?  Most  people  can 
recall  only  50%  of  what  they  hear  —  immediately 
after  hearing  it.  In  listening  to  a  speaker,  the 
majority  are  unable  to  distin^ish  the  main  idea. 
One  study  showed.  Bird  remarked,  that  only  27%  of 
college  students  could  identify  the  main  points  of  a 
lecture. 

Bird’s  conclusion:  The  art  of  listening  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  school  as  a  language  art. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Test  Construction,  by  John  W.  Gil- 
hauRh.  Modern  Education  Publishers.  P.O.  Box  651,  San  Jose 
6,  Calif.  2Spp.  Paper.  $1.00.  (Handbook  on  teacher-made  tests. 
Defines  different  types,  criteria  for  Rood  tests  and  Rives  many 
rules  and  suggestions.) 
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•  PANORAMA: 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  &  EDUCATION 

“Physical  fitness  goes  with  mental  fitness,”  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  said  in  a  taped  interview  with  Dave 
Garroway  on  January  31.  He  added,  “Physical  fitness 
is  vital  to  the  nation  s  survival  and  something  must  be 
done  about  the  problem.”  Earlier  (in  the  December 
26th  Sports  Illustrated)  he  wrote  an  article,  “The 
Soft  American,”  in  which  he  outlined  his  new  admin¬ 
istration’s  stand  on  physical  fitness. 

This  article  is  an  important  document,  and  should 
be  read  carefully  by  every  educator.  It  contains  a 
four-part  program,  which  reaffirms  the  principles 
underlying  the  Eisenhower  President’s  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness  but  implements  it  as  a  federal  agency 
under  the  department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  For  educators,  the  most  important  single  idea 
in  the  blue  print  is  the  statement  —  “  .  .  .  This  depart¬ 
ment  (HEW)  should  conduct  —  through  its  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  — 
research  into  the  development  of  a  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  notions  schools.” 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ATTITUDE 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  new  president  of  the  U.S., 
beset  by  national  and  international  problems,  should 
devote  so  much  of  his  public  utterance  to  a  concern 
for  Ameriean  vigor  and  health.  Informed  sources  re¬ 
port  that  the  administration’s  attitude  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that,  generally: 

—  The  efiFective  teaching  of  Health  Education  is 
virtually  non-existent  in  the  public  schools. 

—  The  public  school  physical  education  program 
has  failed  in  its  objectives;  that  is,  it  has  been  be¬ 
guiled  by  concepts  of  social  development,  losing  in 
the  process  its  basic  purpose  of  physical  conditioning 
and  development. 

Leading  physical  educators,  contacted  by  Educa¬ 
tion  Summary,  agree  that  essentially  these  charges  are 
true.  For  example,  they  question  the  validity  of  driver 
education,  outdoor  education  and  school  camping  as 
being  properly  a  part  of  the  physical  education 
curriculum.  Ideally,  the  physical  education  activity 
is  concerned  with  physical  conditioning  and  develop¬ 
ment  with  the  extensions  of  skill  teaching  and  ath¬ 
letics. 

An  increasing  number  of  schools  in  the  U.  S.  have 
abruptly  altered  their  physical  education  programs  to 
the  fitness  concept,  with  gratifying  results.  They 
have  discovered  that  a  fitness-centered  program  is 
self-motivating,  that  it  attracts  the  healtny  interest 
of  youngsters  and  hence  that  of  the  community  and 
that  the  effect  of  physically-fit  students  on  athletic 
activities  is  electric. 

Again,  informed  insiders  report  that  the  President  is 
deadly  serious  about  fitness  and  that  he  regards  it 
as  a  necessary  corollary  to  armed  preparedness.  He 
also  recognizes  that  the  proper  place  for  this  basic 
instruction  in  fitness  and  health  is  the  public  schools 
—  and  clearly  this  is  to  be  the  national  mandate. 


New 

Classroom 

Material 


1.  AUSTRALIAN  FILMS  ...  for  social  studies, 
geography,  history  and  the  sciences  are  hsted  in 
Films  from  Australia.  This  free  catalog  lists  films 
for  sale  or  rental,  color  or  black  and  white  for 
various  grades.  From;  Australian  News  &  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20. 

2.  INEXPENSIVE  REFERENCE  ...  is  Historv 
of  England  at  a  Glance,  by  WiUiam  McElwee. 
Covers  the  period  55  B.  C.  — 1952  in  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  easily-read  manner.  Maps,  genealogical 
tables.  For  high  school.  From:  Barnes  &  Noble, 
105  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  194pp.  Paper.  $1.50. 

3.  A  NEW  BIRD  BOOK  .  .  .  for  school  libraries. 
The  Book  of  Big  Birds,  by  Melita  Hofman,  shows 
birds  with  wingspread  from  4  to  10  ft.  Each 
entry  has  a  short  description  of  habits,  range  and 
full  color  illustrations.  Excellent.  A  Carden  City 
Book  from:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  22.  56pp.  $2.95. 

4.  MUSIC  TEACHER’S  REFERENCE  ...  is 

On  Studying  Singing,  by  Sergius  Kagen.  Covers 
natural  equipment  needed,  various  branches  of 
study  and  nasic  approaches  to  the  subject.  Author 
is  a  Juillard  School  faculty  member.  From:  Dover 
Publications,  180  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  119pp. 

Paper.  $1.25. 

5.  TYPING  TECHNIQUES  ...  for  beginners 
are  explained  in  Johnny  Learns  to  Type,  by  Mabel 
Nora  Crain.  Intended  for  10-year-olds,  this 
method  guides  the  learner  easily  and  simply,  with 
a  minimum  of  assistance.  Diagrams  ana  illustra¬ 
tions.  From:  Charles  T.  Branford  Co.,  Newton 
59,  Mass.  91pp.  Apply. 

6.  A  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM  .  .  .  consists  of  7 
color  filmstrips  with  Teacher’s  Guide.  Desimed 
to  show  why  certain  practices  are  followed,  mese 
strips  cover  using  sentences,  parts  of  speech,  punc¬ 
tuation,  capital  letters,  etc.  For  Grades  5-8. 
From:  Webster  Publishing  Co.,  1154  Reco  Ave., 
St.  Louis  26,  Mo.  Range,  29  -  32  frames  each. 
Set  of  7  strips  —  $25.00. 

7.  TEEN-AGE  BOYS  .  .  .  will  like  The  Bad  Men 
of  the  West,  by  George  D.  Hendricks.  Based 
on  authentic  research,  this  is  an  analysis  and  ex¬ 
pose  of  the  ^jpe  and  the  factors  which  produced 
such  men.  Clear,  fast-reading,  this  book  should 
stimulate  thought  and  fiuther  reading  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Recommended.  From:  Naylor  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  1838,  San  Antonio  6,  Texas.  255pp.  Many 
photos.  Extensive  bibliography.  $5.00. 

8.  PAPERBACK  HANDBOOK  ...  The  United 
Nations,  bv  David  Cushman  Coyle.  Covers  struc¬ 
ture,  problems,  operations,  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  .^pendices  outline  UN  structure,  charter 
and  list  or  1960  members.  From:  New  American 
Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  222pp. 
Paper.  50^. 
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